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Satire should, like a polish‘d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy MonraGve. 


ee Windia. > a Sat et. a. ‘ saat . ae eh ; : 
7 Political I asquinades and Political ( aricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cinnot be found elsewhere.”,-—Croker’s New Wurc Gurpr. 
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THE CHOLERA IN LONDON. 


Reform has for a long time wholly engrossed conversation 
and occupied the publie mind, so that the Cholera is regarded 
by many in the light of a diversion : how long it may sustain 
such a character it would be difficult to guess, but certain it is, 
that both to the Whigs and the Tories it comes at present as a 
The Ministers tired of being urged 


on the everlasting subject of passing the Bill, hail the appear- 


very seasonable visitor. 


ance of the Cholera asa signal for parrying off the great question 
which has so long been the universal theme of discussion. 
The attention of Parliament must be absorbed in framing a 
bill to prevent the progress of the dreadful malady. Do they 
suppose legislative enactments will put a stop to the Cholera ¢ 
No, not even will its first symptom diarrhea yield to the influ- 
ence of anact of Parliament ; though we will admit that nothing 
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| can be more binding. As to the Tories, we know that when 
' they found the people would have reform, the cry with them 
| was—nothing but the Cholera can save us! With remarkable 
| justness of self-estimation, the boroughmongers appeared to 
| admit that nothing less than the raging of a pestilence could 
possibly take from themselves the public attention, and that 
they formed the scourge, to exterminate which, every energy 
another plague should rise up more im 
When the Cholera offered 


must be directed, until 
| mediately pernicious in its ravages. 
to both parties such mutual advantages, there was nothing 


strange in the fact, that an order for a general fast has been 


| nearly the only measure during the whole session in which 


Whigs and Tories have exhibited any thing like unanimity. 


for a day without proper food, but it encouraged the eating of 


| Not only did such a step impose on people the duty of going 


Se aera 


a itt 


salt fish, one of the most certain causes of flatulency, which is 
particularly favourable to the propagation of Cholera. We 
know not what measures will be taken by way of checking the 
progress of the disease; but we do not doubt it will be made 
use of by both parties, for political purposes. Large meetings 
have already been declared noxious ; as a preliminary measure, 
probably, for enabling the Tories ta insist on the dissolution 
of all political unions, and the ministers so long vacillating on 
the subject of Reform, will, perhaps, take advantage of the 
supposition that large assemblies are injurious, as a pretext for 


proroguing Parliament, thus giving themselves further time for 


that delay which has already appeared to us unaccountable. 


The suspension of the session might certainly be most plaus 
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sibly effected, for when every one agrees that the congregation | 


of filth and corruption is likely to disseminate the disease, who 
would not recommend the immediate discontinuance of the 
sittings of the House of Commons? We perceive by sundry 
paragraphs in the papers, that of late the gallery has been 
almost deserted by strangers, as if contamination were known 
to be prevalent within the walls of St. Stephens. 

It seems that by way of remedy emetics should be instantly 
administered, and therefore we would prescribe to such of our 
readers as may feel in need of such an antidote, an immediate 
perusal of one of Sir Robert Peel’s speeches :—The medicine 
told, 
should be inclined to doubt the efficacy of what we have 


should, however. we are contain salt, and we therefore 


recommended. <A small dose of opium at night, is also said by 
medical men to be particularly beneficial, and we are sure we 
need not add, that any one who requires physic of that kind, has 
only to take his stand for a few seconds in one of the courts of 
law, while Sir James Scarlett is speaking.—We find from a 
perusal of the symptoms, that a foul tongue is a very bad 
sign, which makes us feel uneasy for the honourable member 
for Preston ; particularly as in his case it is accompanied ™ 
discharge from the mouth of very offensive matt 





mind being particularly likely to give rise to the disease, our 
compassion is excited for his Royal Highness of Cumberland ; 
but, in the House of Lords, the Chancellor is always at hand 
with caustic, which, when applied, is said to be exceedingly 
beneficial. There are a few, whom we can congratulate on 
being quite beyond the power of illness, and, among others, Sir 
Charles Wetherell, will 


remain zn-sanity. 


who always has been, and always 





PARLIAMENTARY OPENINGS. 
We again lay before our readers a few heads of speeches, by 
each of which we will admit there hangs a tale. ‘They form the 


cream of the debates for the last fortnight. 


Mr. Perceval said he never had an idea— 

Sir Charles Wetherell said he had no reason— 

Lord Lyndhurst said he must entreat of every one to give him 
credit— 

Mr. Maberly observed that he felt himself at a loss— 

Sir Edward Sugden was not one of those who thought— 

Mr Croker said he had the fullest assurance— 

Sir Charles Wetherell declared that he would not encourage 
the making of breaches— 

Mr. Hunt said he was very much indebted— 


THE INTERPRETER. 


The Hing and Reform. 
A distinguished Peer of the Anti-Reform party, who is at the same 
time a liberal minded man waited upon the King a few days ago with 
an Anti-Reform address.—His Majesty enquired whether he supported 
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the views of those who had intrusted him with their address, to which 
he replied that he did not to the full extent, for in the prese at state of 
things, particularly the depressed condition of trade, he thought it would 
be wise to meet the Reformers, and endeavour to pass a bill which would 
salisfy both parties. The King said he was happy to find so much libe- 
rality in his Lordship, and expressed a hope that he would use his influ- 
ence with his party, for, said his Majesty, “* Iam a Reformer, and must 
support the King’s Government, but I want to see the thing temperately 
and honestly agreed upon on both sides. We have this statement from 
a quarter which justities mmplicit reliance being placed upon it.—Court 
Journal 

If the possession of a mind be a recommendation to royalty, 
his present Majesty has surely reason to boast of his perfe Sage 
in this point, for having no less than three different minds a 
different times he has sufficient to furnish two monarchs heated 
himself with the commodity. We last week had occasion to 
revert to this subject, to which our attention is again called by 
another paragraph in the Court Journal. One week tells us on 
the most positive assurance that William the 4th is a most 
determined Reformer, another brings with it the unpleasant 
announcement that he will create no peers, and now we are told 
his Majesty chimes in with the views of the moderate Reformers. 
We of course regard as fabrications all stories imputing to the 
King any thing like a flinching from the principles of the pre- 
sent “administration, but by way of putting an end to the calum- 
nies in circulation, we humbly submit that a speedy step one 
way or the other would be advisable, 


Dreadful Depravity. 


Mansfield Justice Room —Joseph Julton and John Ives, two youths, 
were convicted before John Coke, Esquire, under the Vagrant Act, for 
playing at marbles in Mansficld on the afternoon of Sunday se ‘anight ; 
they were reprimanded and ordered to pay costs. 

Extract from the Nottingham Mercury. 


How pitiably contemptible does the law appear when we 
find it employing its powers to convict little boys for the hor- 
rible crime of playing at marbles on a Sunday afternoon. The 
humbug observed with respect to the Sabbath, is one of the 
most flagrant instances of the manner in which religion is 
perverted by the rich, to meet their own pleasures and con- 
venienccs. It is no offence against the law to ride to church 
in a carriage, though it causes servants and horses to labour on 
what ought to be a day of rest; and though it is in direct 
disobedience to the commandment which expressly forbids the 
master to force either his servant or his cattle to work on the 
Sabbath day. This violation of the law of God, is not how- 
ever a violation of the law of this country, though the latter is 
impiously declared to be in unison ,with the former. What 
part of Scripture forbids innocent amusement being indulged 
inon the Sabbath? We must not, we presume, question the 
justice of the conviction of the two boys, for it was according 
to the law of the land. We can only lament that the law of this 
Christian country is so very contrary to Christian principles 
and to common reason, We can imagine the official dolt of 
Mansfield reprimanding the youths for their enormous depra- 
vity, inspiring the young culprits with awe, and filling with re- 
verence the clerk, beadles, constables, and the other donkies 
generally comprising the troop of officials in a country parish. 
When this kind of humbug is divested of its imposing con- 
comitant—power, how truly contemptible does it appear ! 
This Squire Coke did a mighty thing in the eyes of the poor 
folks of Mansfield when he committed the boys under the Vag- 

rant Act, but has he not committed himself in the eyes of all 
sensible persons ¢ 
The Bishop and the Cholera. 


The Bishop of London rose to propose an amendment in the pre- 
amble of the English Cholera Bill, and said that the object of his amend- 
ment was to render the preamble of this Bill conformable to that of 
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another Bill relating to the cholera in Scotland, in which there was a 
direct acknowledgement that it was by the Providence of Almighty God 
that this disease had come amongst us.—Times Report of Parliamentary 


Debates. , 
We are constantly remarking how ready certain persons are 


to ascribe to Providence all manner of ill, and to take to them- 
selves the merit of every kind of good which from time to time 
happens to be effected. If the country is visited by a pes- 
tilence, it is at once declared to be the wisdom of Providence: 
but we suspect that the cholera enianates from a very different 
source, and is brought about by a very different power from 
that, to which the Bishop of London has thought proper to 
impute it. The right reverend Father in God should know 
better than impiously to judge.of the Almighty’s disposition by 
He (the Bishop) would perhaps see wisdom and 
first reducing to want and wretchedness a 
large portion of society, and then sending pestilence 
among them to thin their numbers. We suspect that the 
Cholera is more the result of filth and starvation than of any 
thing else; and to trace it further, the necessities of those 
whom it attacks are occasioned by the enormous overplus of 
wealth given to such people as the bishop, and therefore we 
strougly presume that his holiness himself is more answerable 
for having engendered the cholera, than that providence which 
he dares to libel. If the rich were more provident of others, 
and less so of themselves, if they would follow the Christian 
doctrine of giving from their superfluity to those who are in 
need, we do not think any one would have cause to dread the 
Cholera, and the ministers of religion would not then be found 
insulting the Almighty, by imputing to him those scourges, of 
which they themselves have probably been the principal 
occasion. 


his own, 
goodness in 


BREVITIES. 


‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 


Giving it them Right and Left. 


The Tories in their pretended anxiety to preserve our rights, 
seem determined that we shall not have one left. 


Essuing New Writs. 


We perceive from a late conversation in the House of Com- 
mons, that some of its members, tired, we presume, by the 
duration of the session, begin to wish themselves liable to 
a rest, 

About to form another Tie. 


The Baroness de Feucheres has come to England in expecta- 
tion of picking up a fresh beau (bow ), for which she will of 
course be able to provide a string. 


The Devil himself. 


The new piece announced at Drury Lane under the title of 
the Demon Duke, or The Mystic Branch, has no reference 
whatever to his Royal Highness of Cumberland. 


The neglected Veteran. 


We understand that the Duke of Wellington considers it 
particularly hard, that, notwithstanding the considerable time 
he has headed the ranks of the opposition, he has not yet been 
able to obtain a@ majority. 


On the old Score. 


Lord Lyndhurst declares that he is obliged to object to the 
bill, on many accounts, 


Peers and Piers. 


The sinking of the Piers of London bridge seems to be an 
omen that all these kinds of things will find their proper level 


An Epigram. 
(Suggested by hearing a debate in the House of Commons.) 


To wonder now at Balaam’s ass were weak; 
Is there a night that asses do not speak? 


An Epigram 
(On seeing a tradesman at the door of Lord Lyndhurst.) 
What, are you mad, to dun his lordship yet! 
Pray save your time—’tis better than his debt. 


More Candid than Complimentary 


Mr. Hunt, in his late action against the Times newspaper, 
declared his character to be the same to him as his life. This 
is a direct admission that the former is very precarious. 


The Deep-end-ont 


The Baroness de Feucheres, on account of her wealth, has 
an immense train of dependants. She declares she has once 
found the convenience of having a few hangers on. 


With one a-cord. 


Lord Ellenborough appears to be extremely afraid of the 
Cholera; and wishes for every possible precaution against 
infection. We feel assured that no one would object to putting 
him out of his misery, by letting him have a cord-on. 


Inguest Extraordinary. 


Died from fatigue three laundresses together all, 
Verdict—Had tried to wash a shirt mark’d Wetherall. 


THEATRICALS. 


Quackery is evidently the erder of the day with Mr. Mason, 
in his management of the King’s Theatre. We last week pointed 
out how in one respect he had violated the promises of his pro- 
spectus, and we now have to call attention to another point, 
in which he has entirely disregarded his pledges to the subscri- 
bers. In the plan he published we were given to understand, 
that none but first rate artists, would be permitted to appear 
on the boards of the Opera, and in the teeth of this announce- 
ment, an inefficient performer with the high sounding title of 
La Contessa Lazise, has been thrust as prima donnainto the part of 
Desdemona. We shall say nothing of her failure, which. | as 
been sufficiently heralded in all the papers of the day, and we 
do not wish to add ours, to the general declaration of her total 
inability to sustain a character of any importance in Opera. 
Our business is with Mr. Mason who must have been aware of the 
humbug, and that had the lady not been La Contessa, he would 
not have permitted her appearance. A singer witha title he 
thought would be a novelty, and expected that the admiration 
due to talent, might be exchanged for sympathy with the wife 
of a reduced Venetian nobleman. We, however, denounce the 
affair as quackery, which we repeat seems to be the very head 
and front of Mr. Mason’s management. Among other matters 
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of complaint is, (one which has been urged against him already 
in other papers) namely, his using a certain insignificant two- 
penny periodical, as an organ of all news connected with the 
management of the Opera. In the publication to which we 
allude, Mr. Mason has himself a share, and it is accordingly 
frequently devoted, to the purpose of crying down all other 
establishments, (except the King’s Theatre) which may attempt 
the performance of a full opera. We shall keep a very sharp 
eye on these matters, and from time to time expose them. 

The long talked of Robert the Devil has at length been pro- 
duced both at Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, but of 
its production at the latter place, we have a few w ords to say 
before entering on the merits of the opera. The former estab- 
lishment had for some time been preparing the piece for repre- 
sentation, which being known to the Covent Garden ‘managers, 
they clandestinely employed themselves in getting it up, and 
having waited for its announcement in the Drury Lane bills, 
advertise it for the very same evening, as that on which it was 
fixed for performance at the last named theatre. Drury Lane, 
however, determined to be before hand with the opera, plays it 
a night earlier than had been originally intended, and Covent 
Garden unable to keep pace with its opponent, in giving the 
opera itself, represents by way of after-piece on the same even- 
ing, a dull, stupid, melo-drama, brought out two years ago, 
with the title of Robert the Devil. This system of trickery 
and deception, is not only unfair towards Drury Lane, but it is 
calculated to impose on the public, whom it is inte nded to de- 
Jude. We detest that miserable and paltry system, which has 
lately been so much in yogue, of sending forth rubbish under ¢ 
popular title, in the hope that some of the favour bestowed on 
an original production, may be accidentally extended to a 
wretched copy. However, we presume there is no remedy but 
in the sagacity of the public, and that so long as there are per- 
sons to introduce any thing deserving of success, there will 
always be a servile crew to imitate. We ourselves speak feel- 
ingly on this subject, for Figaro has had a swarm of mimics, 
who have endeavoured to foist themselves on public attention, 
by one or two of the paltry tricks to which we have alluded. 
A host of publications immediately appeared with our own size, 
price, and typographical appearance, as if the grand secret of 
our success was the giving so much print and paper for a 
penny ; two (now defunct) copyists even plundered our name, 
as if to send forth a production, with the title of Figaro were 
sufficient of itself to ensure a rapid sale. ‘The piracy was bold, 
but useless; the public saw through the deception, and the 
two pseudo Figaros having lingered throvgh a fortnight’s ex- 
istence, discontinued their visits, having succeeded not in cheat- 
ing the public, according to their design, but in defrauding 
some of the London Newsmen of a few penee, out of which 
they had been deluded by the title. We have to apologize 
for these remarks on ourselves, they will serve to put our read- 
ers and the trade on their guard, against similar impositions, 
should any after the examples before them, be audacious enough 

to attempt them. 

We return now to Robert the Devil, which, 
the struggle for its possession, does not seem likely to repay 
the expense of its production. The music is, some of it, very 
pleasing, and even beautiful ; but the greater part of that playe d 
at Drury Lane, appears, and we believe, is extraneous to Meyer- 
beer’s composition. We shall, therefore, not recognize it as the 
work of that master, till we have heard the whole opera at the 
King’s Theatre. The story is awfully stupid.—The prifcipal 
character is an agent sent up to earth by the devil, to specu- 


notwithstanding 
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late in the purchase of souls ; just as he is on the eve of complet- 
ing a bargain with the Duke of Normandy, a couple of imps 
rise through a trap door, singe the agent’s hair and eye-brows, 
by shaking a torch in his face, and take him below, with the 
usual accompaniment of trombones and spirits of turpentine. 

Robert is of course a well-disposed prince, though about to 
sell himself to the devil, from which he is prev ented by a docn- 
ment from his mother, written very like a charity boy’s christ- 
mas piece, in bold German text, which he instantly recognizes 
as the hand of the old lady. The contract he is about to sign, 
is engrossed in red, on a piece of black calico, as if his infer- 
nal majesty had a particular penchant for red ink, and a mortal 
antipathy to earthly writing paper.. Rodertis of course in lovs 
with a princess, and sends her a heap of presents in the third 
act, which we recognized as old trumpery gilt boxes from 
which cards and dice had been taken in a gambling scene in 
the first part of the opera, As to the performers, Mrs. Wood, 
of course, shone conspicuously forth among those by whom she 
was surrounded. She eclipsed her poor stick of a husband so 
completely, that we pitied his insignificance. We really 
wonder that Wood is tolerated as a first tenor in a national 
theatre, or at least that his own sense of his pitiable inade- 
quacy does not operate with him as an inducement to retire. 

He may doubtless plead that he is under an engagement, and 
would find it inconvenient to pay the fine consequent on break- 
ing it. Good heavens is there any sum that would not, were 
he to notify the fact, be imme diately raised by the true friends 
of the drama? We have nothing more to say of the piece than 
that it was repeatedly hissed, and that W allack was not heard 
when he came forward to announce it for repetition. By the 
bye, Mr. W. must permit us to take an exception to his variety 
of waistecoats—tred, blue, and yellow, are very pretty colours, 

but a deau ought not to appear in all the colours of a rainbow. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged by the hint of Aspiro. 

Some of our correspondents might save themselves much trouble by a peru- 
sal of our back numbers in which many of them would find the very ideas on 
which their own communications are founded. 

A new disease has lately sprung up in the periodic al world, for whieh we 
hardly know how to find aname. It consists in a strange gout for imitating 
our work, and we therefore shall call it the Figaro-mania. Several cases 
have already occurred, and of course a number of deaths, for though 
the disease is intended to be catching, it has not been found to take. ‘It 
has lately grown to so great an extent that we think of giving a weekly re- 
port, in imitation of the ‘pl in adopted by the papers, with regard to the Cholera 
—For example. Remaining at last report, 10. 

Deaths—The Patriot—the Figaro in Birmingham—the Critical Figaro— 
the Literary Test—and the English F igaro. " 

New cases, 3, all very desperate, and almost certain to be included next 
week among the deaths. 

Rem: \ining, up to this date, 8 


Recoveries NONE. 


The whole of the back numbers of Figaro in London may now be had, No.2 
having this week been a second time reprinted. 

No, 3 contains portraits of the Political Burkers. 

No. 4 is embellished with Sia Caricatures of the principal performers in the 
Grand Political Pantomime. 

No. 5 has a cut of the Tory Farty. 

No. 6 shows the application of the Political Stomach Pump. 

No. 7 is enriched with an accurate represen station of Lhe Tory Rioters. 

No. 8 is illuminated by two splendid caricatures, representing The Shea ing 
of the Black Sheep and John Bull and his Burdens. 

No. 9 is ornamented with A View of the Entranee to Parliament, and anothe: 

of the Old P ump in that quarter. 
No. 10 is illustrated with a caricature of the Reform Battering Ram. 


No. 11 contains Six Caricatures illustrative of Political Valentines 


Fetter Lane. 
21, PATERNOSTER ROW. 









